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Memorabilia 
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[N its July-September 1951 number, 
Vol. 51, No. 3, the Revue d'histoire 
littéraire de la France shows the effect of 
the recently decided increase in price and 
length, the annual subscription for four 
quarterly issues now being 800 francs 
(1000 francs outside France) and the 
number of pages not merely the promised 
128 but actually 180. The growing habit 
of devoting the major part of a number 
to one single author—Vol. 51, No. 2 was 
largely Mallarmé and Vol. 50, No. 4 
almost entirely Honoré de Balzac—is again 
observed, the whole of this issue dealing 
with Diderot and the Encyclopaedia. 


Crotchet: ‘Who was he, sir? The 
sublime philosopher, the father of the 
encyclopaedia, of all the encyclopaedias 
that have ever been printed.” 

Folliott: ‘“‘ Bless me, sir, a_ terrible 
progeny: they belong to the tribe of 
Incubi.” 


It is now well over a hundred years since 
Peacock wrote that fragment of dialogue 
and there is no doubt at all that general 
opinion today is on the side of Ebenezer 
Mac Crotchet, rather than on that of the 
Reverend Doctor. If further proof were 
needed of contemporary interest in the 
father of all encyclopaedias, this Diderot 
issue of the Revue d'histoire littéraire cer- 
tainly gives it, containing as it does nine 
articles and reviews of seven books and one 
further article. 

For convenience’s sake, the nine articles 
may be divided here into three sections: 
those dealing with unpublished or badly 
published material, those in which subject- 
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matter is discussed, and those concerned 
with style and literary merit. Into the first 
category falls A. M. Wilson’s note entitled 
“Une partie inédite de la lettre de Diderot 
a Voltaire, le 11 juin 1749” and 
“ L’Encyclopédie et le fonds Vandeul” by 
H. Dieckmann. Six articles deal with the 
actual material of Diderot’s voluminous 
writings: Jean Pommier writes “ Autour 
de la Lettre sur les sourds et muets,” 
Georges May on “Le modéle inconnu de 
La Religieuse de Diderot: Marguerite 
Delamarre ”; N. C. Torrey on “ L’Encyclo- 
pédie de Diderot: Une grande aventure 
dans le domaine de l’édition”; L. J. Thiele- 
mann on “ Thomas Hobbes dans l|’Encyclo- 
pédie”; Paul Verniére on “Le spinozisme 
et l’'Encyclopédie”; and Miss N. S. Hoyt on 
“ Méthode et interprétation de histoire dans 
Encyclopédie.” The sole article in which 
Diderot’s literary merits are considered is that 
on “Diderot et la notion du style” by 
A. Boutet de Monvel. 

The reviews at the end of the number 
complete the picture of this spate of 
French and American scholarship occa- 
sioned by the two-hundreth anniversary of 
the opening volume of the Encyclopaedia. 


A PAMPHLET Discovering the Past 

(2s. Od., National Council of Social 
Service (Inc) 26 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1) which has just been published 
through the joint effort of the Council for 
British Archaeology and the Standing Con- 
ference for Local History aims to remedy 
this state of affairs. Written by Mrs. 
Jacquetta Hawkes, M.A., F.S.A., it describes 
briefly the various monuments and finds 
which might present themselves without 
warning during ploughing, gravel-digging 
and similar activities. In particular a wide 
range of ‘finds’ is illustrated by means 
of photographs, and the discoverer of an 
antiquity who consults this pamphlet ought 
now to have no difficulty in forming at any 
rate a preliminary idea as to its character. 
This is the first step to ensuring that it is 
adequately recorded and preserved. Should 
he require information as to which museum 
to notify, the Council for British Archaeo- 
logy has prepared a list of museums with 
archaeological sections and would be glad 
to advise those who wish to know to which 
centre they should report their discoveries. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





A SOURCE FOR SHAKESPEARE’S 
* LUCRECE ”? 


(COMMENTATORS have been puzzled by 
the passage in Shakespeare’s Lucrece 
which describes the showing of Lucrece’s 
body through Rome: 
They did conclude to beare dead Lucrece thence, 
To shew her bleeding bodie thorough Rome 
(1850f.) 
Neither Ovid nor Livy, the original sources, 
nor any of the intermediates suggested in the 
exhaustive treatment in The New Variorum 
The Poems have this change of scene. 
Chaucer’s version of the story (The Legend of 
Good Women 1680ff.) has been introduced 
to explain this feature, but it does not do so 
completely, since Chaucer sets the rape and 
suicide also in Rome, so that Shakespeare’s 
conception of a cortége travelling from 
Collatium to Rome remains unexplained. 
The subject of the sources of Lucrece needs 
simplification and a possible move in this 
direction is provided by the version of the 
story given in Barnaby Googe’s translation, 
The Prouerbes of the noble and woorthy 
souldier Sir John Lopez de Mendoza... 
with the Paraphrase of D. Peter Diaz (1579) 
fols. 58-60v. Diaz claims to translating his 
narrative of the Lucrece legend from the 
Tuscan of Johannes Galensis ‘in a booke 
that he wrote of the foure principal vertues,’ 
but the English version is very close to Livy: 
there is nothing in the list of things Shake- 
speare could have taken from Livy 
(Variorum ed. 422) which he could not have 
got from Googe—who also has the notion 
that Lucrece’s body was taken from ‘ a house 
of his called Collatinum’ to Rome: 

. . and taking with them the body of 
Lucretia, they brought it to Rome, and 
laide it in the middest of the market 
place... 

(fol. 60v). 

There is little evidence from verbal paral- 
lels that Shakespeare ever saw the version 
in Googe’s book, and it is perfectly possible 
that the idea of a change of scene came to 
him spontaneously, but if sources used to 
explain the narrative details of a text are 
not to be multiplied without necessity, then 
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the version of the Lucrece story in Googe’s 
translation is well worth consideration. 


G. K. HUNTER. 
University College, 
Hull. 


OVID’S ‘BANQUET OF SENSE”? 


WHILE preparing an edition of the col- 
lected poems of George Chapman | 
spent hours of searching through the opera 
omnia of Ovid for a work that bore any 
resemblance to Chapman’s poem, Ovids 
Banquet of Sence (amusingly misnamed 
Ovid's Banquet of Sauce in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, V1, p. 35). 
The work should have been easily detected 
by a progress through Auditus, Olfactus, 
Visus, Gustus, to Tactus, but I could not 
find it. Nor could any classical scholars 
whom I consulted. Hence my note to 
Chapman’s poem: 
Douglas Bush points to the most likely 
source for the main theme of this argu- 
ment [Chapman’s foreword]: “ Ficino’s 
discussion of ‘Ratio, Visus, Auditus, 
Olfactus, Gustus, & Tactus,’ in Comm. in 
Convivium (Omnia Divini Platonis Opera, 
Lyons, 1548), v.2.” (Mythology and the 
Renaissance Tradition, p. 204n.) A manuv- 
script note of [Franck L.] Schoell points 
to a parallel of the idea of this poem in 
Lemaire de Belges’ J/lustration de Gaule, 
from which it had been copied by Boiardo, 
Ariosto, etc. He also points out the same 
idea in a song by Jonson, Poetaster, IV. 
v. 198 seq., and calls attention to a dialogue 
in Pontanus’ De amore conjugali, IU, 
between Corinna and Ovid.” 
Thus Professors Bush and Schoell led me 
as far as I could go in a hunt for the source 
of this amorous poem, and evidently neither 
of these learned scholars knew of any 
Banquet of Sense by Ovid. Indeed, since 
Ovid is the protagonist of Chapman’s poem, 
there had never been any need to suppose 
a model in Ovid’s own work, but an editor 
plays safe. 

Hence when I found that Professor Lane 
Cooper alluded to Ovid's Banquet of Sense 
in the Prefatory Note to his translation of 


‘A curiosity discovered by Professor G. L. Hen- 
drickson ; allusions to this classical scholar are from 
personal correspondence. 

*The Poems of eng 
Oxford University Press ( 
ciation of America), 1941, pp. 430-31. 


Chapman, London: 
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Plato’s Symposium, 1 started investigation 
anew. 

Does such a work exist? 1 still think not, 
and am reassured on this point by Professor 
G. L. Hendrickson. Until someone can point 
to the text of this Banquet by Ovid, the title, 
design, and development of Chapman’s poem 
must be considered as original inventions. 
And it must be supposed that Professor 
Cooper was recalling Chapman, not Ovid. 

The theme, however, which would have 
been uncongenial to Chapman, may well have 
been suggested by one of the Renaissance 
works mentioned by Bush and Schoell. To 
these possibilities .Professor Hendrikson 
adds an excellent one: Shakespeare’s Venus 
and Adonis (427-50), a poem that Chapman 
is thought to have deprecated for its 
sensuality in Hymnus in Cynthiam (162-5). 
Note that the last stanza of this passage in 
Venus and Adonis, in evoking the sense of 
taste, uses the metaphor: “But O! what 
banquet wert thou to the taste... .” 


PHYLLIS BARTLETT. 
Queen’s College, 
Flushing, N.Y. 


‘HAMLET’: THE PROBLEM OF 
COPYRIGHT 


iu is believed in Shakespearean circles that 

the First Quarto of Hamlet was unlaw- 
fully printed and published. From this belief, 
Professor A. W. Pollard was able to argue 
that the Quarto in question was one of 
‘diuerse stolne, and surreptitious copies’ 
within the meaning of the epistolary Address 
prefaced to the First Folio’. He therefore 
termed Q1 Hamlet ‘bad’. Yet the anomaly 
of Ql Hamlet also shows up with Q3 Titus 
Andronicus: despite this, Q3 Titus Andro- 
nicus is termed ‘ good’. This paralogism is 
not unimportant. In his brilliant article pub- 
lished in 1934, Professor Pollard conceded 
that the difficulty about the Hamlet copy- 
right had not been cleared up.? The same 
difficulty remained for Sir Walter Greg.’ It 
remained, also, for Professor F. P. Wilson.‘ 

The difficulty is this: since James Roberts 
evidently enjoyed a prior ownership of copy- 
wright for Hamlet, how is it that the First 

' Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, 1909, Methuen. 


cemeaates to Shakespeare Stuuies, 1934 
(first edition) C.U ioe 


vu. Ur Editorial Tbroblem in Shakespeare, 
* The ee ws Society 1892-1942 Studies 
in Retrospect, 1945, C.U.P. 
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Quarto of Hamilet was printed and published 
by other and different stationers? 


The salient data are as follows: 

(1) On 26 July 1602 Hamlet was entered 
in §.R. to copyhoider James Roberts. Con- 
senting parties were a warden of Stationers 
Company, Waterson, and a prebendary of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pasfield. 

(ii) Ql Hamlet was printed by Valentine 
Simmes for Nicholas Ling and John Trun- 
dell. QI is dated 1603. Q2 Hamlet was 
printed by James Roberts for Nicholas Ling. 
Q2 is dated 1604, some copies 1605. 

(iii) On 19 November 1607 entry was 
recorded in S.R. whereby ‘these bookes 
followinge Whiche dyd belonge to Nicholas 
Lynge’ were assigned to John Smethwick. 
One of these, namely item 6, was ‘A booke 
called Hamlett.’ 

(iv) Q3 Hamlet was printed by an un- 
named stationer for John Smethwick. Q3 is 
dated 1611. Q4 Hamlet was printed by 
William Stansby for John Smethwick. Q4 is 
not dated. 

Therefore the difficulty is (ii) in its relation 
to (i). Professor Wilson (op. cit. p. 90) men- 
tions an interpretation made by Mr. Graham 
Pollard, the effect of which is that Roberts 
and Ling came to a ‘ typical compromise.’ I 
doubt it. The difficulty in question is not 
‘typical’ of other plays; the term ‘com- 
promise ~ begs the question. As I pointed 
out in my ‘ Hamlet’s Love-Letter,’ the theory 
of ‘ bad’ and ‘ good’ Quartos tends to cause 
much rationalisation of the available 
evidence.’ Accordingly, the simple answer, 
and, it may be, the correct solution, inevit- 
ably eludes us. 

Good laws, like good wines, are none the 
worse for being old. Theories in Shakes- 
pearean study, are different. They need 
constant checking and revision. Piracy, and 
its myriad notions, is a case in point. It has 
done, and it does still, much to prevent a 
Canon of Shakespeare Quartos.* It stands 
in the way of constructive research. There 
was irregularity with the 1599 Passionate 
Pilgrim. It was made known, and is known 
to-day. There was irregularity with the 1619 
Quartos of Pavier and Jaggard. It was made 
known, and is known to-day. There do not 

* Notes and Queries, cxciii. No. 13, O.U.P. And 
naturally, despite Professor Pollard’s "Shakespeare's 
Fight with ~ e. he 1920, C.U.P., the theory 
of ‘bad’ and Quartos and piracy in any 


of its manifold go hand in hand. 
. Leo Kirschbaum’s 


eS. 
Professor 


; * Census,’ 
R.E.S. XIV, 1938. 
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appear to have been any other contemporary 
trade irregularities with any other plays 
written by Shakespeare. I do not think 
Hamlet need be made an exception to this. 
The bibliographical evidence is against that. 
Q3 and Q4 are valid by virtue of prior 
assignment from Ling’s estate of Hamlet to 
Smethwick. No useful purpose can be 
served by contesting the validity of the 
assignment aforesaid. Ling’s prior copy- 
right was valid for Q2, which he published. 
Ling, in concert with Trundell, published Q1. 
I do not think Q1 constitutes an infringement 
of copyright. It is certain that both QI and 
Q2 stand on common ground in regard to 
copyright. If one be dismissed, the other 
must be dismissed also. Conversely, if Q2 
be accepted, Qi must take its rightful place, 
in so far as lawful copyright is concerned, 
in the Canon of Shakespeare Quartos. There 
is no technical reason why Roberts should 
assign Hamlet to Ling after the publication 
of Q1, instead of before it. 

Trundell presents no difficulty. Trundell’s 
position in Ql Hamlet is analogous to that 
of Edward White in Q1 Titus Andronicus. 
Trundell drops out and Hamlet is sub- 
sequently assigned from Ling’s estate to 
Smethwick; Edward White drops out and 
Titus Andronicus is subsequently assigned 
by Thomas Millington to Thomas Pavier. 
There is nothing irregular, nor surreptitious, 
nor conducive to piracy, about this. 

Assignment from Roberts of Hamlet to 
Ling is entailed by virtue of subsequent 
assignment from Ling’s estate of Hamlet to 
Smethwick. A date anterior to publication 
of Qi Hamlet is consistent with known 
bibliographical data, not contrary to it. Until 
rational data be advanced to the contrary, 
Ling’s publication of Ql Hamlet must be 
accepted as bibliographical evidence of a 
prior copyright ownership enjoyed by Ling. 
If this be accepted, the preblem of the 
Hamlet copyright, in its relation to QI, is 


solved. K. B. Danks. 


HOSTILIUS : ‘TIMON OF ATHENS,’ 
Ill, ii. 70 


JN the scene of Timon of Athens marked 

in modern editions Act III, -Scene ii, 
Lucius, one of Timon’s fair-weather friends, 
enters talking with three strangers. To 
him there enters Servilius, Timon’s ser- 
vant, who asks help for his master, and is 
refused with unctuous regret. All up to this 
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is in prose. What follows, I quote from the 
First Folio: 


Luci. . . . Good Seruilius, will you befriend 
mee so farre, as to vse mine owne words to him? 
Ser. Yes sir, I shall. 
Exit Seruil. 
Lucil. We looke you out a good turne 
Seruilius. 
True as you said, Timon is shrunke indeede, 
And he that’s once deny’de will hardly ae 
xit. 


“ 1. Do you obserue this Hostilius? 


2. I, to well. 

1. Why this is the worlds soule, 

And iust of the same peece 

Is every Flatterers sport: who can call him his 

Friend 

That dips in the same dish? For in my knowing 

Timon has bin this Lords Father, . . 

From that point on, modern editors agree 
with the line-division of the Folio. Theo- 
bald’s reading of spirit for sport, now 
universally adopted, terms the last three of 
the above lines into satisfactory blank verse; 
but the four previous lines of the strangers 
have proved a stumbling block. Steevens 
was 

willing to believe, for the sake of metre, 
that our author wrote: 

‘Observe you this, Hostilius? 
Ay, too well.’ 

The idea was not acceptable, of course; and 
‘Do you observe this, Hostilius? / Ay, too 
well.’ has remained the standard reading, 
variously written as verse or as prose. Of 
‘Why this . . . spirit,’ Malone said, ‘I do not 
believe this speech was intended by the 
author for a verse’; but the modern practice 
is to print the First Stranger’s second speech 
as starting with an alexandrine: 

Why, this is the world’s soul; and just of the 

same piece. 

I propose that we should delete ‘ Hostilius,’ 
and read: 

Do you observe this? 

Ay, too well. 


Why, this 

Is the world’s soul, and just of the same piece. 
The name Hostilius is not again used of the 
Second Stranger, and otherwise all three 
strangers are quite anonymous. All editors 
think of them so; for none lists Hostilius 
among the dramatis personae. But if the 
name has no business to be in the text, how 
did it find its way into the First Folio? I 
believe that it was through the misreading 
of a stage direction. 

My suggestion is that the printer’s copy 
read like this: 


And he that’s once deny’de, will hardly speede. Exit 
First Stranger. Do you obserue this Lucilius. 
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Thus what I assume is that in the manu- 
script there was not enough room beside 
Exit to write Lucilius, and that consequently 
ijt was written underneath, sufficiently close 
to the First Stranger’s speech for the com- 
positor to mistake the word as part of that 
speech, and sufficiently illegibly for him to 
misread it as Hostilius. 

There are three possible objections to 
meet: (1) the character’s name is Lucius not 
Lucilius; (2) even if it were Lucilius, Exit 
Lucilius would be redundant; and (3) 
Lucilius is not easy to mistake for Hostilius. 

(1) To fluctuate in thought between the 
names Lucius and Lucilius is not merely the 
sort of slip which could have been made by 
anyone, including the author, but it is, as 
the First Folio shows, a slip which actually 
was made, and at this very point in the text. 
The name Lucius takes three forms at the 
heads of speeches, Luc., Lucius, and Luci.; 
and these are the forms used while Lucius is 
talking with the strangers. But after the 
entrance of Servilius, with whom he becomes 
engaged in conversation, three of his six 
speeches are headed Lucil., including the one 
immediately before he goes out. The name 
Servilius is therefore responsible for the 
shift from Lucius to the echoing name 
Lucilius. (There is a servant named Lucilius 
earlier in the play, but this fact is not neces- 
sarily material.) 

(2) There is no necessity to name the per- 
son who goes out unless his exit follows 
upon another character’s speech; but never- 
theless the First Folio frequently does so. 
It does so in the stage direction immediately 
before this: Exit Seruilius. Modern editors 
justify the retention of the full stage direction 
by creating the need for it: they put it after, 
not before, Lucius’s promise of a good turn. 
But in so doing they sacrifice the dramatic 
quality implicit in the Folio’s arrangement, 
which allows Servilius, deeply hurt, to turn 
on his heel at once, the exquisite tones of 
Lucius following him as he goes. 

In four other places in Timon besides 
that, the Folio names the character who 
exits—group exits of thieves and senators 
we may disregard—and in every case the 
character named has been the last to speak. 
It is therefore quite permissible to hypothe- 
size Exit Lucilius here. 

(3) It is true that though the names 
Lucilius and Hostilius end alike, Lu and Hos, 
the most noticeable parts of the words, are 
not easily mistaken for one another in writ- 
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ing; but in such matters the oddest things can 
happen. My hypothesis is that in the copy 
the word Exit stood in the line before 
Lucilius and directly above it. In that case 
the compositor, having mistaken Exit for a 
stage direction complete in itself, and finding, 
as it seemed, a character addressed by name 
at the end of the following line, would ex- 
pect that name to be anything under the sun 
except Lucilius; for he had just set Lucilius’s 
Exit, and the copy showed at a glance that 
the strangers were talking amongst them- 
selves. Now, if in the copy the x of Exit 
was written with a wide flourish, and the Lu 
of Lucilius across and within the flourish, 
the flourish could have closed the u and 
given the L some semblance of an H. Thus 
to an eye altogether unprepared to read 
Lucilius into it, the word could well have 
taken on the appearance of Hostilius. 

It seems, then, that there is good reason 
to delete this word from the text, thus trans- 
forming halting lines into lithe and springing 


verse. Fitzroy PYLE. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE 


R. MURRAY ABEND (at cxcv. 554) in 
his extensive addendum to Richmond 
Noble’s ‘Shakespeare’s Biblical Know- 
ledge,’ does not notice what is perhaps one 
of the poet’s most sustained utilizations of 
biblical material. The passage is that in 
“A Midsummer-night’s Dream’ (IV, i. fin.) 
where Bottom speaks of his ‘most rare 
vision,’ and which contains the oft-noted 
allusion to I Corinthians, 2, 9. Upon the 
latter, the Cambridge editors (Quiller-Couch 
and Dover Wilson) note ‘It must be remem- 
bered that Bottom was a weaver, and there- 
fore possibly of a Puritanical turn of mind.” 
But Bottom’s speech, from ‘I have had 2 
most rare Vision’ onward, very remarkably 
parallels II Corinthians, 12, 1-6, of which I 
quote the relevant parts: 

I will come to visions and revelations 
of the Lord... aman... whether in 
the body or out of the body, I cannot tell 

. caught up to the third heaven .. . 
into paradise . . . and heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter. . . . For though I would desire 
to glory, I shall not be a fool; for I will 
say the truth: but now I forbear, lest any 
man shotild think of me above that which 
he seeth me to be.... 
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Shakespeare's passage is of course: 
I have had a most rare Vision. I had a 

dreame, past the wit of man, to say, what 
dreame it was. Man is but an Asse, if he 
go about to expounde this dreame. Me- 
thought I was, and me-thought I had. 
But man is but a patch’d foole, if he 
will offer to say what me-thought I 
had. The eye of man hath not heard, 
the eare of man hath not seen, man’s 
hand is not able to taste, his tongue 
to conceive, nor his heart to report, what 
my dreame was, I will get Peter Quince 
to write a ballet of this dreame, it shall 
be called Bottomes Dreame, because it 
has no bottome and I will sing it in the 
latter end of a play, before the Duke. 
Per-adventure, to make it the more 
gracious, I shall sing it at her death. 

It seéms possible that when writing it Shake- 

speare had in mind St. Paul’s 
But God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise, et seq. 
(I Corinthians 1, 27). 

and that in expressing this idea in the play, 

by association he uses the other passages of 


St. Paul. R. F. RASHBROOK. 





FRANCIS QUARLES 


JN Arthur Warwick’s Spare Minutes; or 
Resolved meditations and premeditated 
Resolutions, which was published posthu- 
mously in 1637 a poem interpreting the 
emblematic frontispiece is printed over the 
initials F. Q. At this time Francis Quarles’ 
popularity was at its height and any emblem 
published over his initials would automatic- 
ally be attributed to him by the public. Cer- 
tainly, the use of the compound epithet 
“earth-banisht” in the first line and the 
itemized analysis of the engraving being 
typical of his work, it seems probable that 
he was the author. The poem itself, how- 
ever, is of interest only in so far as it adds 
to the canon of Quarles’ writings an excellent 
example of the emblem at its worst with all 
the superficial ingenuity of which the form 
was capable. 
The Mind of the Frontispiece 
Dee put this Light; and his earth-banisht 
ame 

Flew up to heav’n, and so a Stare became; 

Death cropt this Rose-bush, and the Roses were 

Snatcht up to heav’n, and made a Garland there: 

But here’s a Pillar shall stand firme and fast, 

— shall want a Knife; and Death, a 
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This Pillar shall keepe fresh his Urne, his Name, 
Till Flow’rs forget to breathe; and Fire to flame, 





RosBIN SKELTON. 


A NOTE ON WIT 


(THOMAS HUNT, whom Dryden de- 

scribed in 1683 as the “Jehu” of the 
Whig party, bitterly resented, in his famous 
Postscript, that wit had been made a 
weapon of political dispute. Perhaps think- 
ing of Absalom and Achitophel, through 
which Dryden had so effectively strengthened 
the cause of Charles II in the conflict over 
the succession of York, Thomas Hunt paused 
in his lengthy excoriation of Tories and their 
political doctrines to evaluate the proper use 
of wit, as well as to point out what he con- 
sidered was its flagrant abuse. “ This thing 
Wit,” he declared categorically, had “ de- 
praved not only the Manners, but the Judg- 
ment and Understanding of the Nation 
too”; and he went ahead to say that not 
so much the reason of the Leviathan as the 
vanity of Wit had “ propagated Atheism,” 
made “Judgments insincere and trifling,” 
and rendered “determinate resolutions in 
matters of the greatest moment, slight and 
Phantastical.” 

Hunt realized, to be sure, that wit had 
its proper function and place. He looked 
with a genial eye, for instance, at that which 
Tully called “celeritas in verbis,” and at 
the sentiment expressed in the Greek epi- 
gram, "ev@ixrov traiyviov évetrins, which 
he construed in part as “a pleasant enter- 
tainment in conversation, and a commend- 
able refreshment.” But such wit, whose pur- 
pose was to lighten minds weighted with 
care, should be, Hunt continued, confined 
to “ Table-talk ” and the hours of mirth. It 
might even be used decently in “a Comical 
farce,” he conceded; but it should not invade 
satire or tragedy, or political dispute. Yet, 
Hunt went on, wit had “insolently inter- 
posed ”’ itself in “ Politicks,” had “* governed 
publick Councels,” and “sometimes deter- 
mined debates in Parliament.” It had, more- 
over, made the “ Pulpits contemptible,” and 
“Theology trifling.’ It had even, Hunt 
maintained, been admitted “to resolve the 
greatest Questions,” to determine “ Cases 
of Conscience,” and “to establish and 

*See Mr. Hunt's a my for Rectifying some 
Mistakes in some of the Inferiour Clergy, Mis 
chievous to our Government and Religion (London, 
1682), pp. 14-17 for the digression on wit. 
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refix Church-Government.” It had indeed 
“usurped an authority to alter and pull 
down Governments, and to render them 
tottering, when they .. . [were] as firmly 
establisht and fixt as a Rock.” 

The kind of wit abhorred by all honest 
and wise men, Hunt explained further, was 
that which distorted the understanding, 
viewed nothing truly, and failed to present 
things in accordance with their genuine 
nature. Such wit was, he claimed, nothing 
more than an “ Hypocrasie of the Tongue, 
a plausible mode of lying and slandering; 
and at best, but a pleasant Knavery.” It 
could “render ridiculous or culpable, by 
false representations, the most noble and 
heroical actions,” and “put false colours 
upon the most detestable Villanies.” Fur- 
thermore, it could “discredit a man by 
honouring him,” “ make a thing incredible 
by the very mode of believing it,” and con- 
fute truth by raising “a fit of laughter upon 
it.” What wit had done and could do forced 
Hunt to conclude that the “ reason” of his 
age was governed by “‘ risibility.” 

Such an appraisal illuminates another 
corner of the controversy over wit which 
claimed so much attention late in the 
seventeenth century and to which, in 1711, 
Alexander Pope made such a notable con- 
tribution in his Essay on Criticism.? At the 
same time it measures how effectively wit 
could be employed as a weapon of political 
dispute. For it is doubtful that Thomas 
Hunt would have paused in a political tract 
to denounce so specifically what he thought 
was the abuse of wit if Tories, by invoking 
it, had not considerably damaged the Whig 
case against the succession of York. 


GEORGE F. SENSABAUGH. 
Stanford University. 
*See Edward Niles Hooker, “ Pope on Wit: 


The Essay on Criticism” in ‘‘ The Seventeenth Cen- 
tury” (Stanford, 1951), pp. 225-246. 


JOHNSONIANA: AN OBITUARY 
NOTICE AND AN ‘ ABSTRACT’ 
FROM THE LIFE OF SAVAGE 


E pages’ of the Gentleman's Magazine 

contain great stores of information of 
which students of literary history have not 
fully availed themselves. Sometimes facts 
of no little interest and importance lie con- 
cealed in such unlikely places as the lists of 
births, deaths, and marriages in that periodi- 
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cal. The greatest literary figure closely con- 
nected with the Gentleman's Magazine was, 
of course, Samuel Johnson, and it gives one 
a little thrill of discovery to come upon two 
items in the magazine which have not, so 
far as I can determine, been included in the 
vast fund of knowledge we have about his 
works. The magazine’s October, 1753 “ List 
of Deaths for the Year 1753” contains, 
under the date October 11, a notice of the 
death of “ Mrs. Brett, a widow lady, in Old- 
Bondstreet, aunt to Ld. Visc. Tyrconnel, 
aged above 80” (p. 491). Mrs. Brett is better 
known to most of us as the Countess of 
Macclesfield, the name she bore when she 
gave birth, or was claimed to have given 
birth, to Richard Savage. The bare notice 
of the death of this woman (the manes of 
Dr. Johnson would frown on my calling her 
a lady) is not particularly interesting, but 
it is followed by a short account which has 
a familiar ring: 
This lady was in 1697, Countess of 
Macclesfield, but having lived some titne 
upon very uneasy terms with her husband, 
thought a publick confession of adultery 
the most obvious and easiest way of 
obtaining her liberty; she therefore 
declared that the child, of which she was 
then great, was begotten by the E. Rivers. 
This declaration answered her purpose, 
her marriage was dissolved by parliament, 
and her fortune returned.—The child was 
Richard Savage, celebrated for his mis- 
fortunes and his wit, who was by this 
mother persecuted from the first hour of 
his life to the last.—See the particulars of 
her astonishing conduct; in his life by 
Mr Samuel Johnson. 


Blest be the bastard’s birth! Thro’ won’drous 
ways 
He shines eccentrick like the comet's blaze. 
—O mother, yet no mother! ‘tis to you 
My thanks for such distinguish’d claim are due. 
The Bastard. A Poem. By Mr Savage. 
This account is familiar because it is taken, 
with changes which will be apparent on com- 
parison, from Johnson’s Account of the life 
of Mr Richard Savage (1744). The com- 
parable sections in Johnson’s Account read: 


In the Year 1697, Anne Countess of 
Macclesfield having lived for some Time 
upon very uneasy Terms with her 
Husband, thought a public Confession of 
Adultery the most obvious and expeditious 
Method of obtaining her Liberty, and 
therefore declared, that the Child, with 
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which she was then great, was begotten 
by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be easily 
imagincd, made her Husband no less 
desirous of a Separation than herself, and 
he prosecuted his Design in the most 
etfectual Manner; for he applied not to 
the Ecclesiastical Courts for a Divorce, but 
to the Parliament for an Act, by which 
his Marriage might be dissolved, the 
nuptial Contract totally annulled, and the 
Children of his Wife illegitimated. This 
Act, after the usual Deliberation, he 
obtained, tho’ without the Approbation 
of some, who considered Marriage as an 
Affair only cognizable by Ecclesiastical 
Judges; and on March 3d was separated 
from his Wife, whose Fortune, which was 
very great, was repaid her; and who 
having as well as her Husband the Liberty 
of making another Choice, was in a short 
Time married to Colonel Bret (pp. 3-4). 


Such was the Life and Death of Richard 
Savage, a Man equally distinguished by 
his Virtues and Vices, and at once remark- 
able for his Weaknesses and Abilities 
(p. 179). 

. , and with an implacable and rest- 
less Cruelty continue her Persecution from 
the first Hour of his Life to the last (p. 5). 


The notice is clearly taken from Johnson’s 
work; whether the writer was acknowledging 
this fact in referring to Johnson’s life of 
Savage is unimportant. 

This obituary notice acted as prologue to 
an item of greater importance appearing in 
the next issue of the magazine. It is well 
known that the version of the life of Savage 
in the Lives of the Poets ostensibly by 
Theophilus Cibber is taken from Johnson’s 
biography of his unfortunate friend. Indeed, 
the writer of the account admits the fact. 
This condensed version of Johnson’s life of 
Savage has found its place in the Courtney- 
Smith bibliography of Johnson’s works 
(p.17), but another abridgement or 
“abstract” of that same biography has 
gone unnoticed both in Courtney-Smith and 
in the supplement to that bibliography pre- 
pared by Chapman and Hazen. I refer to 
an account of Savage’s life in the Genile- 
man’s Magazine for November, 1753 
(pp. 523-26), printed under a prefatory note 
which reads: 


The Note on Mrs Brett’s Death in our 
last, p.491, having occasioned a demand 
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for the Life of her son, Mr Richard Savage, 
we thought the following Abstract from 
it would not be unseasonable, nor un- 
acceptable to our readers at a distance 
from London. 


The reference to the life of Savage at this 
time is undoubtedly a bit of shrewd advertis- 
ing on the part of Edward Cave, founder 
and owner of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
owner of the copyright of Johnson's 
Account,’ and publisher of the second 
edition (1748) of that work. A footnote in 
the abstract (p. 526) reveals that Cave was 
intending to bring out an edition of Savage's 
works. Much of Savage’s poetry had 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
we know that Cave had bought the manu- 
scripts of two of his plays from the Keeper 
of the Newgate Prison in Bristol where 
Savage died.* The abstract of Johnson's 
Account was probably the beginning of 
Cave’s efforts to re-awaken public interest 
in an author whose works he intended 
shortly to collect and publish. The reference 
to Johnson’s work and the brief quotation 
from one of Savage’s better known poems 
added to the notice of Mrs. Brett’s death 
were also designed to advertise the intended 
publication. The scheme was not to be 
realized, for soon after (January, 1754), Cave 
died, and the works of Savage did not find 
an editor until 1775. 

I should like to indicate something of the 
method used in this “abstract” and to 
suggest that the work was not done by 
Johnson. It would be gratifying to be able 
to prove that the abstract was Johnson’s, but 
I must content myself with demonstrating, 
I am sanguine enough to hope, that this item 
does not represent an addition to the grow- 
ing canon of his works. Since I have already 
quoted the obituary notice and the corre- 
sponding sections in Johnson’s Account it 
may be well to quote the parallel passage, 
the opening paragraph in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, for further comparison. 

In the year 1697, Anne, Countess of 

Macclesfield, having lived for some time 

upon very uneasy terms with her husband, 

in order to obtain her liberty, declared that 
the child with which she was then great, 
was begotten by the Earl Rivers. Upon 
this her husband applied to parliament for 


‘See Boswell’s Life, ed. Hill-Powell, I, 165, n. 1. 
*See C. Lennart Carlson, The First Magazine, 
Providence, R.I., 1938), p. 17. 
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an act, by which his marriage might be 
dissolved, the nuptial contract totally 
annulled, and the child of his wife illegiti- 
mated. This act he obtained, and, on 
March the 3d, was separated from his wife, 
whose fortune, which was very great, was 
repaid her, and she in a short time married 
Col. Brett (p. 523). 


The reader can note for himself the simi- 
larities and differences in the three excerpts. 

One other paragraph in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine will serve admirably as the only 
further example I shall allow myself to give 
of the manner in which the abstract was 
made. The ninth paragraph in the magazine 
(p. 523) is a composite of sentences and 
phrases appearing in various parts of John- 
son’s Account; the method is one of omission 
and patchwork. 


Gentleman’s Magazine (1753) 


He was now dissatisfied with his employ- 
ment, applied to his mother as her son, and 
made use of every art to awaken her tender- 
ness and attract her regard, but she avoided 
him with the most vigilant precaution, and 
ordered him to be excluded her house. It 
was his practice to walk in the dark evenings 
for several hours before her door, in hopes 
of seeing her come to the window or cross 
her apartment with a candle in her hand. 
But his assiduities were all in vain. One 
evening indeed seeing the door of her house 
open by accident, he entered it, and finding 
none in the passage to hinder him, he went 
up stairs to salute her, but she having dis- 
cover’d him before he entered her chamber, 
gathered the servants about her by her out- 
cries, and ordered them to drive out of the 
house that villain who had forced himself 
upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. 
This action, thus misrepresented, she after- 
ge? endeavoured to make a more cruel 
use of, 


Johnson’s Account (1744) 

He was now no longer satisfied with the 
Employment which had been allotted him, 
but thought he had a Right to share the 
Affluence of his Mother, and therefore with- 
out Scruple applied to her as her Son, and 
made use of every Art to awaken her Tender- 
ness, and attract her Regard (p. 10). 

... She avoided him with the most vigilant 
Precaution, and ordered him to be excluded 
from her House, by whomsoever he might 
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be introduced, and what Reason soever he 
might give for entering it. 

Savage was at the same Time so touched 
with the Discovery of his real Mother, that 
it was his frequent Practice to walk in the 
dark evenings for several Hours before her 
Door, in Hopes of seeing her as she might 
come by Accident to the Window, or cross 
her Apartment with a Candle in her Hand. 

But all his Assiduity and Tenderness were 
without Effect, . . . (p. 10-11). 

One Evening walking, as it was his 
Custom, in the Street that she inhabited, he 
saw the Door of her house by Accident open; 
he entered it, and finding no Persons in the 
Passage, to hinder him, went up Stairs to 
salute her. She discovered him before he 
could enter her Chamber, alarmed the 
Family with the most distressful Outcries, 
and when she had by her Screams gathered 
them about her, ordered them to drive out 
of the House that Villain, who had forced 
himself in upon her, and endeavoured to 
murder her (p. 43). 


The last sentence of the paragraph quoted 
from the Gentleman's Magazine is a con- 
densation of the first paragraph on page 44 
of the Account. The abstract in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine covers four pages (double 
columns) while Johnson’s Account runs to 
186 octavo pages. 

There is only one fact in the abstract which 
does not appear either in Johnson’s Account 
or in the life of Savage in “ Cibber’s ” Lives. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine’s discussion of 
Savage’s “second tragedy upon the story of 
Sir Thomas Overbury” concludes with the 
sentence, “ This tragedy was produced by 
slow degrees [suggested by Johnson's ‘In 
the Execution of this Scheme, however, he 
proceeded but slowly’ (p. 139)], was never 
brought upon the stage tho’ very worthy of 
it” (p. 526). The life of Savage in Johnson’s 
Lives does not include the information that 
the second tragedy on Sir Thomas Overbury 
was never acted. This suggests that Johnson 
did not write the abstract in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. As additional evidence I should 
point to the use of “ maugre” in the maga- 
zine (p. 526), not used in the original Account 
by Johnson (p. 103). Johnson’s dislike for 
Gallicisms is well known, and in his defini- 
tion of “maugre” in the Dictionary he 
notes that “It is now out of use.” Possibly 
my conclusions on the authorship of the 
abstract are mistaken, and the writer was 
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Johnson himself. I leave the decision to 
more competent judges.° 
ARTHUR SHERBO. 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


* Johnson could not, of course, object to an 
abridgement of his Account, for two reasons: one, 
Cave owned the copyright ; and two, Johnson had 
defended Cave’s, or anybody’s, right to abridge 
a work in his Consideration on the Case of Dr. 
TArappy's Sermons (Works, Oxford, 1825, V, 462- 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER AND HIS 
FABRICATIONS 
(exev. 33, 112, 345, 501) 


JN 1848 Collier printed for the Shake- 

speare Society “ Five Court Masques,” 
two of which came from MSS. in the British 
Museum, and are recognized as by Ben 
Jonson. The third, “The Mountebank’s 
Mask,” Collier professed to have found in 
the Duke of Devonshire’s Library. He 
ascribed its authorship to John Marston, 
whose name he said was on the cover “in 
handwriting of the time in pencil.” Some 
corrections of the MS. were, he claimed, in 
Marston’s hand. “The Mountebank’s 
Mask” is unpleasant throughout, and in 
places obscene, a characteristic of other 
“discoveries” by Collier. There can be 
little likelihood that the pencil autograph 
of Marston is genuine. 

Collier said that the MSS. of the other 
two masques, “The Mask of the Twelve 
Months” and “The Mask of the Four 
Seasons,” were his own property, and in his 
possession. He did not say how he had 
acquired them. 

One of the characters of “ The Mask of 
the Twelve Months” is “ Lady Piggwiggin, 
th’ only snout faire of the fairies.” In the 
dialogue, this curious fairy is addressed as 
“pig” or “ pigg,” a Collier-like abbrevia- 
tion which he employed in a faked letter 
in the Henslowe papers. Sir E. K. Cham- 
bers describes the text of the Mask as “ dis- 
ordered.” Piggwiggen was, he mentions a 
fairy name used by Drayton in 1627. 

It has been suggested that “The Mask 
of the Twelve Months” was written by 
Chapman. It is much more likely that its 
author was Collier, and that he was the 
author of “The Mountebank’s Mask” 
which he attributed to Marston, and of the 
second of the Masks belonging to him, “ The 
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Mask of the Four Seasons,” which is slight 
and unobjectionable. 

In the Bodleian Library are the MSS. of 
two plays, “ The Pilgrimage to Parnassus ” 
and “ The Returne from Parnassus,” written 
about 1600 for performance in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. A third play, “The 
Returne from Parnassus, or the Scourge of 
Simony,” the MS. of which has disappeared, 
was written a year or two later, and printed 
in 1606 in two quartos. The plays are of 
importance from their Shakespearean 
allusions. 

In 1886 the Rev. W. D. Macray printed 
the MSS. of the Pilgrimage and the Re- 
turne, together with a composite version 
of the third play, This composite version 
was compiled from the two quartos of 1606 
(of which the first was thought by Mr. Mac- 
ray to be better than the second) with, in 
addition, variants from a MS. owned by 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, who believed that 
it was almost contemporary with the printed 
versions. Halliwell-Phillipps was not able 
to say anything about the provenance of his 
MS., but he thought it had come from a 
library in the north of England. 

Mr. Macray’s meticulously edited book 
proves that the MS. owned by Halliwell- 
Phillipps was written much later than he 
thought. In the Bodleian are copies of the 
quartos of 1606 used by Malone. They 
contain notes written by him and suggested 
readings and corrections for some passages. 
Four of these readings, and Malone’s punc- 
tuation of one passage, appear in the Halli- 
well-Phillipps MS., which must therefore be 
later than the time of Malone. By whom it 
was written can be quite fairly surmised. It 
was by Collier. 

The Halliwell-Phillipps M3. is now in the 
Folger Library. 

In 1842 Peter Cunningham reproduced 
in a volume of the Shakespeare Society's 
Transactions, the Revels accounts for 1604-5 
and 1611-12. The two books in which they 
were contained had been overlooked by 
other searchers in the Audit Office, and were 
found by Cunningham, he alleged, in a 
remote corner of Somerset House. The first 
book detailed eight performances of plays 
by Shakespeare (the name written Shaxberd) 
and five by other playwrights. In no other 
of the thirteen existing books of the Revels 
accounts are authors’ names given. The 
second book detailed thirteen performances, 
of which two were of “ The Tempest” and 
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“The Winter’s Tale.” In this, no authors’ 
names were given. 

For some reason which has not been 
explained, the two books remained in the 
possession of Cunningham until 1868, when 
he offered the earlier book for sale to the 
British Museum. As Cunningham on his 
own story had stolen the two volumes, he 
was quite properly required to return them 
to official custody, and they are now in the 
Record Office. 

Harness in his edition of “ Othello” de- 
scribes the transactions with Cunningham, 
who had fallen into a deplorable condition, 
and quoting from an account written in 
1868 said that the play entries of the earlier 
book were “made upon two leaves lying 
loose in the volume.” There seems some 
doubt of the correctness of the statement as 
other authorities do not repeat it. If true, 
it would be a most suspicious circumstance. 

Varying opinions were expressed about 
the genuineness of the entries in the two 
books, more against than for, until in 1911 
Mr. Ernest Law published his “ Supposed 
Shakespearean Forgeries,” in which he set 
up a case for their authenticity, a view 
strongly combated by Mrs. C. C. Stopes. 
Since 1911 the general opinion has probably 
been that the entries are genuine. Sir E. K. 
Chambers in his “ Elizabethan Stage” (vol. 
4, pp. 136-141) has accepted this view, 
though as one can sense with some hesita- 
tion. He allows that “ there are some singu- 
lar things about the substance of the books.” 
He regards the list of 1611-12 as more per- 
plexing than that of the earlier years, and 
points out that the discrepancies between 
this list and “the corresponding accounts 
of the Treasurer of the Chamber are rather 
numerous.” Dr. Tannenbaum’s opinion was 
that the two books were fabrications. 

In his “Shakespeare Forgeries in the 
Revels’ Accounts,” 1928, Dr. Tannenbaum 
pointed out that the strange spelling, Shax- 
berd, of the name of Shakespeare found in 
the 1604-5 list does not occur in any of the 
known records pertaining to the poet and 
his family, nor in 800 usages of the name 
which can be traced between 1550 and 1630. 
He suggested that no one in the Revels 
Office could be ignorant of the name of the 
leading playwright of his day. The peculiar 
spellings found in the earlier accounts, and 
the punctuation, especially the superabun- 
dance of colons, in places in which no 
punctuation marks are required (found else- 
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where in Collier-suspected documents) he 
regarded as suspicious features. Dr. Tannen- 
baum’s examination of the handwriting was 
devastating in its conclusions. 

In 1910 when Mr. Law was engaged in 
the examination of the accounts, the earlier 
book was submitted to Sir James Dobbie, 
a Government analyst. Sir James wrote 
that “the special object of the enquiry was 
to ascertain whether there is evidence that 
the ink on pages 3 and 4 is different. . . 
from the ink in other portions of the docu- 
ment” and that it was suggested that these 
pages, which contained the play lists, were 
written in or about 1868. He reported that 
there was “no evidence . . . to support the 
suggestion that the writing on pages 3 and 4 
is of a different date from the remainder 
of the document.” It is clear that Professor 
Dobbie had not understood that as the 
entries had been printed in 1842 there could 
be no question of their having been fabri- 
cated twenty-six years later. 

Forty years have elapsed since Professor 
Dobbie’s examination of the earlier book, 
and in that time new and different methods 
have been devised for testing old docu- 
ments. The question of the authenticity of 
the entries in the two books cannot be 
settled until these new tests have been 
applied to them, 

J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, once on terms 
of intimate friendship with Collier, de- 
nounced the Shakespeare entries in the 
1604-5 list as forgeries as soon as Cunning- 
ham produced the book. He was still of 
the same opinion in 1886 after the death 
of Collier when he printed the 6th edition 
of his Life of Shakespeare. He wrote: “ the 
whole is unquestionably a modern forgery. 
There are however substantial reasons for 
believing that though the MS. itself is 
spurious, the information which it yields is 
genuine.” It is a fair conclusion that Halli- 
well-Phillipps had very good reasons for his 
belief. 

In 1880 Halliwell-Phillipps announced 
that a paper had been found in the Bodleian 
which contained the details of the per- 
formance of Shakespeare’s plays as given 
in the 1604-5 list. This paper, in which the 
strange spelling of Shaxberd also appears, 
has provoked as much controversy as the 
Accounts themselves. It is generally referred 
to as “the Malone scrap,” and it has been 
held that it provided Malone with the date 
of the 1604 performance of “ Othello.” If 
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Malone had seen it, there could be no 
possible reason for his not saying so, or for 
his not using the other information in it, 
and for not commenting on the transforma- 
tion of Shakespeare’s name into Shaxberd. 
His information about “ Othello,” and also 
about the performance of “The Winter’s 
Tale” in 1611, could quite well have come 
to him from some source which has not yet 
been traced. 

Halliwell-Phillipps thought that the 
Malone scrap was genuine, “a faithful 
abridgment sent most probably from the 
Audit Office” of the list printed later by 
Cunningham. It is difficult to see how he 
reconciled this view with his firm opinion 
that the list of 1604-5 was a forgery. Both 
must be genuine or both are forgeries. 

In 1925 the late D. T. B. Wood of the 
British Museum made the startling sug- 
gestion that the Malone scrap was in the 
handwriting of Sir William Musgrave, First 
Commissioner of the Board of Audit in 
Malone’s time. This theory probably 
receives little support nowadays. Another 
statement by Mr. Wood was more helpful. 
It was that Collier was using in 1839 paper 
similar to the Malone scrap. Dr. Tannen- 
baum had no hesitation in describing the 
“scrap” as a Collier forgery. 

The copy of Cooper’s Thesaurus acquired 
by Collier (cxcv. p. 501), who said that it 
had belonged to Milton, and that it con- 
tained Milton’s handwriting in “ thousands 
of places,” is now in the New York Public 
Library. Professor T. O. Mabbott, who 
kindly supplies this information, states that 
it is “briefly noticed in the Columbia 
University Milton xviii, 591, and described 
as ‘an undoubted fraud ’.” 

Collier’s wide knowledge of Elizabethan 
literature is undeniable. His prose was good, 
his inventiveness was great, and he was a 
facile writer of verse. It is a mistake to 
suggest that the writing of a Masque was 
beyond him, or to fail to recognize the 
cleverness with which he manipulated the 
material left as a trap to embarrass future 
generations. Few probably have had greater 
skill in the imitation of old handwriting. 
No one as yet has undertaken a comparison 
of the handwriting of the numerous doubt- 
ful documents discovered by Collier with 
the Perkins’ folio and examples of his hand- 
writing in other admitted forgeries, the 
majority of which are now probably in 
America, This is a task which will, it may 
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be hoped, be some day undertaken by an 
American scholar. 

Collier’s character is as great a mystery 
as his reason for destroying the value of 
records in which he must have been 
genuinely interested. Dr. Tannenbaum, who 
was long in medical practice, probably got 
near to the truth when he wrote that Collier 
was “afflicted with dementia precox of a 
paranoid type.” SYDNEY RACE. 


PORTRAITURE IN LAVENGRO 
Vil 
The Adventures of Joseph Sell 
and 
Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful 


WE must now turn to the question of 

* how Borrow lived after his rupture 
with Sir Richard Phillips and how he got 
the money wherewith to leave London. His 
own story of “rescuing himself from 
peculiarly miserable circumstances by 
writing a book, an original book, within a 
week, even as Johnson is said to have 
written Rasselas and Beckford his Vathek” 
is well known. Returning from Greenwich 
Fair he passes by the shop of a bookseller 
who, when refusing his ballads, had told 
him to bring a decent novel or tale: and 
he sees a paper affixed to the window. “I 
drew yet nearer for the purpose of examin- 
ing it: the writing was in a fair round 
hand: ‘A Novel or Tale is much wanted’ 
was what was written.” 

That night he argues it out with himself: 

“TI must do something,” said I, as I 
sat that night in my lonely apartment, 
with some bread and a pitcher of water 
before me. 

Thereupon, taking some of the bread, 
and eating it, I considered what I was 
to do. “I have no idea what I am to 
do,” said I, as I stretched my hands 
towards the pitcher, “ unless ”°—and here 
I took a considerable draught—‘ I write a 
tale or novel. That bookseller,” I con- 
tinued, speaking to myself, “is certainly 
much in need of a tale or novel, other- 
wise he would not advertise for one. 
Suppose I write one, I appear to have 
no other chance of extricating myself 
from my present difficulties; surely it was 
Fate that conducted me to his window.” 

“T will do it,” said I as I struck my 
hand against the table. “I will do it.” 
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Suddenly a heavy cloud of despondency 
came over me. Could I do it? Had I 
the imagination requisite to write a tale 
or a novel? “Yes, yes,” said I, as I 
struck my hand again against the table, 
“TI can manage it: give me fair play 
and I can accomplish anything.” 

But should I have fair play? I must 
have something to maintain myself with 
whilst I wrote my tale, and I had but 
eighteen pence in the world. Would that 
maintain me whilst I wrote my tale? 
Yes, I thought it would, provided I ate 
bread, which did not cost much and 
drank water which cost nothing: it was 
poor diet, it was true, but better men 
than myself had written on bread and 
water: had not the big man told me 
so, or something to that effect, months 
before? 

It was true there was my lodging to 
pay for: but up to the present time I 
owed nothing and perhaps by the time 
the people of the house asked me for 
money, I should have written a tale or 
novel which would bring me in money: 
I had paper, pens and ink, and, let me 
not forget them, I had candles in my 
closet, all paid for to light me during 
my night work. Enough, I would go 
doggedly to work upon my tale or novel. 


As to the subject, he was in doubt: he 
knew nothing of fashionable life—the 
favourite then, as now, of popular novels 
—and after exploring the possibilities of 
Captain Blood, an account of whom he had 
inserted in the Celebrated Trials, he decided 

I had better have nothing to do with 
Colonel B—, thought I, but boldly and 
independently sit down and write the life 
of Joseph Sell. 

This Joseph Sell, dear reader, was a 
fictitious personage who had just come 
into my head. I had never even heard 
of the name, but just at that moment it 
happened to come into my head: I would 
write an entirely fictitious narrative called 
the Life and Adventures of Joseph Sell, 
the Great Traveller. 

Next day he settles down to the task. 
His own account of this is so real—such 
a convincing story of a man working against 
time and starvation that it must be quoted 
whole : ‘ 

Rather late in the morning I awoke: 
for a few minutes I lay still, perfectly 
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still; my imagination was considerably 
sobered; the scenes and situations which 
had pleased me so much over night 
appeared to me in a far less captivating 
guise that morning. I felt languid and 
hopeless—the thought, however, of my 
situation, soon roused me—I must make 
an effort to improve the posture of my 
affairs; there was no time to be lost; so 
I sprang out of bed, breakfasted on bread 
and water, and then sat down doggedly 
to write the life of Joseph Sell. 

It was a great thing to have found 
my plan, and to have arranged the scenes 
in my head, as I had done on the pre- 
ceding night. The chief thing requisite at 
present was the mere mechanical act of 
committing them to paper. This I did 
not find so easy at first as I could wish 
—I wanted mechanical skill; but I per- 
severed, and before evening, I had written 
ten pages. I partook of some bread and 
water; and before I went to bed that night, 
I had complete fifteen pages of my life 
of Joseph Sell. 

The next day I re\umed my task—I 
found my power of »riting considerably 
increased; my pen hurried rapidly over 
the paper—my brain was in a wonder- 
fully teeming state: many scenes and 
visions which I had not thought of before 
were evolved; and, fast as evolved, written 
down: they seemed to be more pat to 
my purpose, and more natural to my 
history, than many others which I had 
imagined before, and which I made now 
give place to these newer creations; by 
about midnight I had added thirty fresh 
pages to my Life and Adventures of 
Joseph Sell. 

The third day arose—it was dark and 
dreary out of doors, and I passed it 
drearily enough within; my brain 
appeared to have lost much of its former 
glow, and my pen much of its power. 
I, however, toiled on, but at midnight 
had only added seven pages to my history 
of Joseph Sell. 

‘On the fourth day, the sun shone 
brightly—I arose, and, having breakfasted 
as usual, I fell to work. My brain was 
this day wonderfully prolific and my pen 
never before or since glided so rapidly 
over the paper: towards night I began 
to feel strangely about the back part of 
my head and my whole system was 
extraordinarily affected. I likewise occa- 
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sionally saw dcuble—tempter now seemed 
to be at work within me. 

“You had better leave off now for a 
short space,” said the tempter, “and go 
out and drink a pint of beer; you have 
still one shilling left—if you go on at 
this rate you will go mad—go out and 
spend sixpence, you can afford it, more 
than half your work is done.” I was 
about to obey the suggestion of the 
tempter, when the idea struck me that, if 
I did not complete the work whilst the 
fit was on me, I should never complete 
it; so I held on. I am almost afraid to 
state how many pages I wrote that day 
of the life of Joseph Sell. 

From this time, I proceeded in a some- 
what more leisurely manner: but, as I 
drew nearer and nearer to the completion 
of my task, dreadful fears and despon- 
dencies came over me. It will be too 
late, thought I; by the time I have finished 
the work, the bookseller will have been 
supplied with a tale or a novel. Is it 
probable that, in a town like this, where 
talent is so abundant—hungry talent too 
—a bookseller can advertise for a tale 
or a novel, without being supplied with 
half a dozen in twenty-four hours? I 
may as well fling down my pen—I am 
writing to no purpose. And these thoughts 
came over my mind so often, that, at 
last, in utter despair, I flung down the 
pen. Whereupon the tempter within me 
said: “And now you have flung down 
the pen, you may as well fling yourself 
out of the window; what remains for you 
to do? Why, to take it up again, thought 
I to myself for I did not like the latter 
suggestion at all—and then forthwith I 
resumed my pen, and wrote with greater 
vigour than before, from about six o’clock 
in the evening until I could hardly see, 
when I rested for a while, when the 
tempter within me again said or appeared 
to say: “All you have been writing is 
stuff, it will never do—a drug—a mere 
drug” and methought these last words 
were uttered in the gruff tones of the 
big publisher. “A thing merely to be 


sneezed at,” a voice like that of Taggart 
added; and then I seemed to hear a 
sternutation—as I probably did, for, 
recovering from a kind of swoon, I 
found myself shivering with cold. The 
next day I brought my work to a con- 
clusion. 
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But the task of revision still remained; 
for an hour or two I shrank from it, 
and remained gazing stupidly at the pile 
of paper which I had written over. | 
was all but exhausted, and I dreaded, 
on inspecting the sheets, to find them full 
of absurdities which I had paid no regard 
to in the furor of composition. But the 
task, however ever trying to my nerves, 
must be got over; at last, in a kind of 
desperation, I entered upon it. It was 
far from an easy one; there were, how- 
ever, fewer errors and absurdities than 
I had anticipated. About twelve o'clock 
at night I had got over the task of revision. 
“Tomorrow for the bookseller,” said I 
as my head sank on the pillow. “Oh 
me!”? 

The story completed, he takes it to the 
bookseller and, by a splendid (if incredible) 
piece of bluff, comes away with £20. He 
decided to leave London at once and sets 
out with a romantic vagabondage which has 
enchanted the English speaking world. 

How does this account tally with the 
known facts? Alas! We can find no trace 
of proof for it and, indeed, all the evidence 
is against it. Dr. Knapp, a faithful believer 
in Borrow, accepts it unquestioningly but 
can produce no evidence in its support. His 
suggestions are useless and with one excep- 
tion—an important one—can be disproved. 
He says: 

Returning to the Life of Joseph Sell, 
a great deal has been said and written 
to prove that it was an imaginary, an 
apocryphal book. It has been sought for, 
but in vain, because it was not a book 
at all; and the author of it never said 
that it was. It is expressly stated to have 
been a tale in a collection or series of 
such written by various authors— 
—Christmas stories possibly—that may 
have been issued with an advanced date 
as the Bible in Spain was—in this case 
1826. Mr. Borrow himself did not see 
the work and knew not under what 
general title the collection was published. 
He sold the MS. and left town and did 
not return to London in more than a 
twelvemonth. The kind of volume to 
examine for it in the British Museum 
may be found announced in the monthly 
Literary Adviser for 1826-27 such as: 


The Literary Magnet, The Phantas- 
‘Lavengro. Chap. LVI. 
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magoria or Sketches of Life and Litera- 

ture—Watt’s Literary Souvenir—The For- 

getmenot, The Amulet—Tales of the Wild 
and Wonderful [sic].” 

This paragraph can only be described as 
an assembly of inaccuracies. As for the state- 
ment that Joseph Sell was not a book at 
all and the author never said it was, this 
is disproved by a reference to the text where 
the bookseller refers (Lavengro, Chapter 
LVII) to it as a book four times in nine 
lines. Dr. Knapp had no doubt in mind 
a later reference in the same chapter where 
Borrow is informed that the work had 
already been sent to press and “was to 
stand at the head of a series of entertaining 
narratives.” The Annuals had nothing at 
that time that remotely hint at Borrow’s 
work and in any case they were poorly 
paid for, when paid for at all. It was Charles 
Heath, three years later, who raised the 
price of contributions to the Annuals. 
Phantasmagoria was written by Miss M. 
J. Jewsbury (as Knapp should have known). 
As for the Tales of the Wild and Wonder- 
ful [sic] we shall deal with them at a later 
stage. 

The first argument against the existence 
of Joseph Sell as a book written to enable 
Borrow to leave London and indeed against 
Borrow’s account of the writing of it, was 
put forward by Mr. John Sampson, who, 
in his introduction to the Little Library 
edition of the Romany Rye, established 
with scientific accuracy, the various dates 
of Borrow’s wanderings. In particular he 
shows that Borrow must have left London 
on May 24th and that Greenwich Fair which 
Borrow describes and must have visited (he 
says he saw the bookseller’s advertisement 
when returning from it) was held the day 
before, ie., May 23rd. Both these dates 
Dr. Knapp had set down wrongly for he 
makes Greenwich Fair the 12th May and 
Borrow’s departure the 22nd. This no 
doubt he calculated backwards in order to 
allow the time for the writing of Joseph Sell 
but Mr. Sampson’s proof is indisputable and 
the undoubted fact remains that Green- 
wich Fair was held on the 23rd. Borrow, 
then, left a day later and there was no 
intermediate period for the writing of 
Joseph Sell. 

That he left London the day after meeting 
Jasper Petulengro at Greenwich has sug- 


*Knapp. I, 103, 104. 
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gested to Mr. Sampson and other Borrovians 
that Borrow may have accepted a loan from 
his blood-pal, especially as he described such 
a loan as being offered. This may very 
well have been so, but it is not necessary 
to suppose this in order to account for 
Borrow having money at the time and there- 
fore in no necessity to undergo the “ grisly 
sufferings” of writing Joseph Sell. 

In the first place, the Celebrated Trials 
had just appeared, two months before, and 
we may assume that an employer such as 
Sir Richard Phillips would not pay his com- 
piler before publication, especially in view 
of what had passed between them. Borrow, 
a man of penurious habits, might well be 
supposed still to have some of this fifty 
pounds left; but if we accept, and there is 
some reason in the text of Lavengro for 
accepting it—that Borrow had been paid 
before publication—on the delivery of the 
manuscript—and so perhaps may have 
exhausted this amount, there is another 
reason why he should not be desperately 
in need of money at this time. 

It is a significant fact that Borrow makes 
no mention in Lavengro of his translation 
of Faustus which appeared on April 18th, 
a month after the Celebrated Trials and a 
month before his departure from London. 
Whether he was paid anything for this at 
the time of publication, we do not know; 
but we have proof that in September of 
that year he had a bill’ of the publishers 
(Simpkin and Marshall) which was due then 
and so must have been in his possession 
when he left London. If so desperate, 
who not negotiate it? We know, of course, 
what he was to say about the negotiation 
of Sir Richard’s bills, but that difficulty 
was due rather to Sir Richard’s reputation 
and his eccentric habit of dishonouring his 
bills. A bill from a respectable firm was 
negotiable enough (incidentally did he not 
know the Armenian who could easily have 
cashed a bill for him?) and any difficulty 
would have been preferable to the “ grisly 
sufferings” of Joseph Sell. It seems more 
reasonable to assume that he got the money 
either as suggested above, or indeed from 
Faustus, half the payment being made in 
a bill at six months. Chapter XVI describes 
undoubtedly a real experience but there was 


* Sept. 15 according to Knapp, Vol. I, p. 114, 
115. “As your bill will become payable in a few 
days, I 2m willing to take thirty copies of Faustus 
instead of the money.” 
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no book corresponding to Joseph Sell pro- 
duced at that moment. A reasonable state- 
ment of the whole case was given by 
Shorter : 


RUSKIN AND THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION 
(excvi. 566) 


He has a tale to tell us in Lavengro 
of a certain Life and Adventures of 
Joseph Sell, the Great Traveller, the pur- 
chase of which from him by a publisher 
at the last moment saved him from 
starvation and enabled him to take the 
road there to meet the many adventures 
that have become immortal in the pages 
of Lavengro. Dr. Knapp has encouraged 
the idea that Joseph Sell was a real book, 
ignoring the fact that the very title sug- 
gests doubts, and was probably meant to 
suggest them. In Norfolk, as elsewhere, 
a “sell” is a word in current slang used 
for an imposture or a cheat, and doubt- 
less Borrow meant to make merry with 
the credulous. There was, as we may 
be perfectly sure, no Joseph Sell and it 
is more reasonable to suppose that it was 
the sale of his translation of Klinger’s 
Faustus that gave him the much needed 
money at this crisis.* 

This then might have disposed of the 


"THANKS to the great “ Library Edition” 

by Cook and Wedderburn we do know 
what Ruskin felt about the exhibition. See 
the Postscript to vol. I of “ Modern Pain- 
ters”: — 

“The populace of England rolls by to 
weary itself in the great bazaar of Ken- 
sington, little thinking that a day will 
come when those veiled vestals and pranc- 
ing amazons, and goodly merchandize of 
precious stones and gold, will all be for- 
gotten as though they had not been, but 
that the light which has faded from the 
walls of the Academy is one which a 
million of Koh-i-Noors could not rekindle, 
and that the year 1851 will, in the far 
future, be remembered less for what it 
has displayed than for what it has with- 
drawn. Denmark Hill, June, 1851.” 

The Library Edition (12. 420) gives from 
manuscript a passage additional to §6 of the 
pamphlet on the “Opening of the Crystal 
Palace” (1854; reprinted in “On the Old 
Road”): 





matter, had not Mr. Shorter recanted. How 
this came about will be told in the next 


instalment. A. BoyLe. 
* Shorter, Geo. Borrow, 102. 


VICTORIAN WRITERS AND THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION 
(cxcvi. 565) 


HARTERHOUSE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
possesses a holograph poem of Tenny- 
son, written for the opening of The Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and apparently never 
published except in the school magazines, 
The Greyfriar, vol. 7, page 109, and The 
Carthusian, vol. 20, page 366. The poem 
was presented to the Library by Lord 
Tennyson, the poet’s son, in 1921, and con- 
sists of five stanzas. The first two are as 
follows : 


Victoria, you whose woman’s hand 
Is sceptred in the noblest place 


“In the year 1851, when all that glitter- 
ing roof was built, in order to exhibit the 
paltry arts of our fashionable luxury— 
the carved bedsteads of Vienna, and glued 
toys of Switzerland, and gay jewellery of 
France—in that very year, I say, the 
greatest pictures of the Venetian masters 
were rotting at Venice in the rain, for 
want of roof to cover them, with holes 
made by cannon shot through their 
canvass.” 


From the suppressed passage comes this:— 


“T cannot help noticing with some sur- 
prise the conclusions said to have been 
arrived at by the thinking portion of the 
English public, in the course of their 
examination of the contents of the former 
Exhibition ..... One of these important 
conclusions is said to be, that articles of 
foreign manufacture are in better taste 
than those of English. Did it verily need 
a Great Exhibition to assure us of this? ” 


Among the Saxo-Norman race 
Which can obey, for they command ; 


God bring your fair design to pass 
And grant that all the scatter’d ends 
Of this wide world may mix as friends 
And brethren in your halls of glass. 


CHARLES EVANS. 


In “Fors Clavigera,” letter 6, §6, Ruskin 
admits that “the charmingest things” in 
Sévres china could be seen “at the great 
peace-promoting Exhibition of 1851.” But 
in “ Time and Tide,” § 160, he says plainly 
that “ National exhibitions will not bring 
peace.” L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
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MILTON, AND WORDSWORTH’S 
“BUCER, ERASMUS, AND 
MELANCHTON ” 


THERE is always risk in seeking a source 
for Wordsworth’s ideas in his un- 
recorded conversations with Coleridge. This 
danger is illustrated by Ernest De Selin- 
court’s erroneous suggestion, in his edition 
of The Prelude, that Wordsworth’s line on 
“Bucer, Erasmus, and Melancthon” (Pre- 
lude 111, 479) owes a debt to Coleridge. The 
line does indeed owe a debt; but it owes it, 
almost certainly, to Milton. 

Wordsworth’s reference to the three 
Renaissance scholars occurs in a passage in 
which he praises the “ glorious time ” of true 
scholarship, when “ boys and youths ” 

Forsook their homes, and, errant in the quest 

Of Patron, famous school or friendly nook .. . 

Journeyed with ponderous folios in their hands ; 

And often, starting from some covert place, 

Saluted the chance comer on the road, 

Crying, ‘An obolus, a penny give. 

To a poor scholar! ’"—when illustrious men... . 

Bucer, Erasmus, or Melancthon, read 

Before the doors or windows of their cells 

By moonshine through mere lack of taper light. 

(Prelude III, 449-481.) 

In a note on this passage Professor De 
Selincourt recalls the story of Belisarius, who 
“begged in the streets of Constantinople, 
saying ‘ Date obolum Belisario.’” De Selin- 
court comments: “ Wordsworth owed his 
knowledge of this story to Coleridge; for in 
a letter to him, dated March 29, 1804, he 
writes, ‘I ought to have asked your per- 
mission for the scholars and their obolus 
etc.’ Perhaps the ‘efc’ is meant to include 
the references to Bucer and Melancthon 
also, which are more in Coleridge’s line of 
reading than Wordsworth’s.” 

But Wordsworth’s “ Bucer, Erasmus, or 
Melancthon”” came from Milton, not from 
Coleridge. Wordsworth knew of Bucer 
through Milton’s tract, The Judgement of 
Martin Bucer, Concerning Divorce; and he 
could have found the names of Bucer and 
Melancthon together in the second sentence 
of that tract: “ Melancthon in human learn- 
ing is wondrous fluent; but greater know- 
ledge in the Scripture I attribute to 
Bucer. . .” (Columbia Milton, IV, 1). The 
conjunction of all three names he could have 
found in Tetrachordon, where Milton speaks 
of Hemingius, ‘‘ Melanchtons Scholler, and 
who next to Bucer and Erasmus writes of 
divorce most like a Divine” (Columbia 
Milton, IV, 103). Further on in Tetrachor- 
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don, three successive encomiastic paragraphs 
begin respectively as follows: “‘ Melanchton, 
the third great luminary of reformation. . .”’; 
“ Erasmus who for learning was the wonder 
of his age. . .”; “ Bucer, whom our famous 
Dr. Rainolds was wont to prefer before 
Calvin. . .” (Columbia Milton, IV, 223-4). 
This is not the only instance of Words- 
worth’s extracting poetry from the divorce 
tracts. De Selincourt notes a source in The 
Judgement of Martin Bucer for “ Tintern 
Abbey,” 33: “ That best portion of a good 
man’s life”; and in The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce for “Ode to Duty,” 
46: “ precepts over dignified.” When Words- 
worth acknowledged his debt to Coleridge 
for the “scholars and their obolus efc.,” the 
“etc.” probably referred to such details of 
Wordsworth’s picture as the students “ with 
ponderous folios in their hands,” and the 
boys and youths who “ forsook their homes.” 


JOHN BaRD MCNULTY. 


BEATING TREES 


HE well known rhyme about beating 

wives, dogs and walnut trees which I 

thought to be a Nursery Rhyme is not men- 
tioned by the Opics in their recent book. 

I think it must be very old for I have 
found the following instances where “ beat- 
ing trees” has some practical value. 

1. Storax the balsam of “ Ligquidamber 
Orientalis” occurs in the forests of Pam- 
philia. At midsummer the outer bark is 
bruised and beaten by the Yaruk tribes with 
sticks. This causes the balsam to exude to 
the inner bark. The outer bark is sold as a 
fumigant and from the inner bark the 
balsam is extracted. Herodotus said that 
the trees were guarded by eagles. 

2. Among the flora depicted in the 
“House of Frescoes” in the Palace of 
Minos (c. 1750-1550 B.c.) is a cistus or 
rock rose. Another balsam “labdanum” is 
obtained from this plant. According to J. 
P. de Tournefort (1656-1708) it was then 
collected by flicking the bushes with whips. 

3. From my own observations banyan 
trees can be made to form further trunks 
and therefore more shade by beating and 
bruising the drooping branches. 

Does any reader know of similar ways in 
which harvests are obtained from trees or 
shrubs? Is it true that beating walnut trees 
is good for the plant? 


P. W. F. Brow. 
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Readers’ Queries 





TOAD MING.—I have recently come 
into possession of a “toad ming.” I 
believe there is a history attaching to these 
mugs. I am of the opinion that the toad or 
frog was inserted in the jug to scare the toper 
from excessive drinking, but I cannot find 
any reference to it. Can any reader help 
me to trace that history, and prove whether 
my imagination is or is not playing me 


false? DouGLas LAWSON. 


ICHARD PLANTAGENET.— The 
parish register at Eastwell, Kent for 
1538-1598, transcribed by the rector in 1598, 
records the burial in 1550 of Richard Plan- 
tagenet. In 1720 the then Earl of Winchel- 
sea informed Dr. Thomas Brett of Grove, 
near Wye, of the tradition in the earl’s 
family that the entry concerned an illegiti- 
mate son of Richard III. Is there existent 
any evidence to confirm this? 


R. H. D’ELBoux. 


ECOND MARRIAGES AFTER 
DIVORCE.—Edmund Bunny, Vicar of 
Bolton Percy and Sub-Dean of York, wrote 
in 1595 a treatise entitled Of Divorce for 
Adultery and Marrying Again: that there is 
no sufficient warrant so to do, but did not 
publish it until 1610. Bunny gives as the 
reason for writing the treatise the fact that 
a nobleman in Yorkshire, desiring to divorce 
his wife and marry again, sought the support 
of the clergy in those parts. He also refers 
to the frequency of second marriages after 
divorce. Who was the nobleman in ques- 
tion, and what evidence do parish registers 
and records of the issue of marriage licences 
afford for the frequency of such second 
marriages? There was the second marriage 
after divorce of Sir John Stawell and certain 
other possible cases mentioned by Dibdin in 
English Church Law and Divorce, but these 
appear to have been exceptional. 


A. R. WINNETT. 


"THE GARENCIERES FAMILY (cxcvij. 
4)—How was Sir John Vanbrugh 
related to this family? In his will he men- 
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tions his “sister Garenciéres” and Mr. 
Leslie Smith names him as executor of the 
will of the Rev. Dudley Garenciers in 1702. 
The Christian name Dudley suggests that the 
connexion was through the Carleton family, 
for Sir John’s mother was Elizabeth daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Dudley Carleton. 


H.S.L. 


RYDEN’S AND _ SWIFT’S SNUFF. 
BOXES.—In 1905 Mr. Dryden Sneyd, 

of Ashcombe Park, near Leek, Staffordshire, 
wrote “as a boy I possessed the poet's 
snuffbox, which was engraved ‘John Dryden,’ 
with a date.” At a later date Mr. Sabin is 
said to have had for sale a “ most interesting 
snuffbox given by Dryden to Swift.” Is there 
any record of such a gift, or should the 
giver have been Lord Orrery? Are the 
whereabouts of either of these snuffboxes 


9 
known? P.D.M. 


GIR PETER THOMPSON (1698-1770).— 


I am doing some research on his life 
and times and would be grateful if any 
reader could inform me of the whereabouts 
of any correspondence (particularly manu- 
script) relating to him. Any details of his 
life during the period 1720-1760 will be wel- 
comed. I have seen Nicholls’ ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes ’ and Oldys’ ‘ Diary.’ All material 
used will be acknowledged. 


H. F. V. JOHNSTONE. 


HRISTMAS MIDNIGHT EUCHARIST 
AMONG ANGLICANS.—I have te- 
cently acquired a copy of Sermons Preached 
at Perth and in other parts of Scotland from 
1846 to 1853 by John Charles Chambers, 
M.A., late Chancellor of the Cathedral of 
St. Ninian, Perth (London: Joseph Masters, 
1857). The Revd. J. C. Chambers was the 
founder of the cathedral congregation and 
resigned in 1853 when Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth enforced a “lowering” of the 
ceremonial previously in use. He was later 
warden of the House of Charity, Dean 
St., Soho. Sermon viii was preached on 
Christmas Eve at the midnight Eucharist. 
Sermon ix was preached at midnight on New 
Year’s Eve. Apparently, both the midnight 
Eucharist at Christmas and the Watchnight 
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Service at New Year were in use from a very 
early date at St. Ninian’s Cathedral. I 
should be glad to know if this is the earliest 
instance of the Christmas midnight Eucharist 
amongst Anglicans after the Oxford Move- 
ment. It only attained its present wide- 
spread popularity in the Church of England 
generally during very recent years. The 
Watchnight Service originated with the 
Methodists and I should be glad of any 
earlier instance of its use among High 
Anglicans earlier than that at Perth. 


F.H. A.M. 


Two UNASCERTAINED UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES.—In his work, A _ Short 
History of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth 
(Edinburgh, 1927), the late Dean Farquhar 
indicated against the names of J. C. Cham- 
bers and Joseph Haskoll contained in the 
lists of Cathedral clergy that their university 
degrees were unascertained. Mr. Chambers 
is described on his title page as M.A. whilst 
Mr. Haskoll, who resigned at the same time, 
was later known as a liturgiologist. I should 
be glad to know the date and place of their 
graduation. The Cathedral was consecrated 
on Dec. 11th, 1850, by Bishop A. P. Forbes 
of Brechin acting for the aged Bishop Torry 
of St. Andrews, and Dr. J. M. Neale was the 
preacher. During the octave of services, 
Bishop Forbes ordained as deacon J. Com- 
per, the Revd. E. B. K. Fortescue preaching 
the sermon. Mr. Fortescue afterwards be- 
came Provost of the Cathedral whilst Mr. 
Comper became a_ well-known Scottish 
priest, author of a standard work on 
liturgies, and father of Sir Ninian Comper, 
the well-known architect and ecclesiologist. 


F.H. A. M. 


THE JUBILEE JUGGINS.—Where can I 

find printed references to Ernest 
Schlesinger Benzon (1866-1911), the 
gambler, commonly known as “ the Jubilee 


Juggins ”? WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


GOURCES WANTED.—1. “ With hair 

blown back and wings put crosswise 
on their breasts.” 2. “The farther from 
England, the nearer to France.” 3. “ Habit 
is a labour saving invention that enables a 
“aan to get along with less fuel.” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Replies 





GARTER COMMONERS (cxcvi, 560-1).— 

Neither dictionaries nor constitutional 
historians support Mr. Christopher Thorn- 
ton in his thesis that untitled nobility are not 
commoners. The word ‘commoners’ as 
used in the Daily Telegraph epistolary 
quoted means a person qualified to sit in the 
House of Commons. It is true that untitled 
armorial persons of ancient lineage, particu- 
larly of the landed classes, “ belong to the 
nobility "—though the usual term is ‘ gentry ’ 
—but they are not nobles (or noblemen) 
unless they possess an hereditary title. So 
that it is perfectly correct “to speak of any 
gentleman of ancient armorial family” as 
being ‘ ennobled ’ when a peerage title is con- 
ferred upon him. Freeman in his American 
Lectures stated that “ The only distinction 
that the law of England knows is the distinc- 
tion between peer or commoner.” And 
Hallam wrote that “ All below the peers, 
even their children, were commoners, and in 
the eye of the law equal to each other.” By 
confusing the various popular usages of the 
word commoner Mr. Thornton is able to 
make a point, but his conclusion is unsound. 
Even so, the statement that a K.G. is rarely 
bestowed upon a commoner cannot be 
carried back to the time when the word had 
no such meaning as is now implied. Several 
of the score or so of foundation Garter 
Knights were but simple knights when they 
were elevated to the Order. I must protest, 
too, against Mr. Thornton’s statement that 
““a ‘gentleman’s agreement’ in politics has 
come to mean something that is not bind- 
ing.” I had still supposed that such an 
understanding was regarded by the parties 
concerned as sacred—certainly those who 
break such an agreement are ‘ no gentlemen.’ 
Nevertheless, like all other agreements, it 
only binds those who were party to it. 


A. J. H. 


HE LITTLE PRINCES IN THE 
TOWER (cxcvi. 524, 569).—Miss Dodds 

is correct in assuming that a more elaborate 
and more appropriate publication than news- 
paper reports was made of the investigations 
into the remains of the two princes in 1933. 
She is in error, however, in regard to the 
persons involved in the examination. The 
urn containing the remains in Westminster 
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Abbey was opened 6 July 1933 in the pre- 
sence of the Dean of Westminster, Lord 
Moynihan, Sir Edward Knapp-Fisher (Chap- 
ter Clerk), Mr. Lawrence Tanner, F.S.A. 
(Keeper of Muniments), Professor William 
Wright (Dean of the London Hospital 


Medical School), and other important 
persons. The remains were handed to Prof. 
Wright for anatomical examination. The 
reports says: “ The conclusions drawn from 
Mr. Tanner’s and Prof. Wright's investiga- 
tions seem to leave no doubt as to the bones 
in the urn being those of the princes.” Mr. 
Tanner and Prof. Wright (who has since 
died) jointly read a full report before the 
Society of Antiquaries, which was printed in 
the Societys Archaeologia. An offprint of 
this as a separate book entitled “ Recent 
Investigations regarding the Fate of the 
Princes in the Tower ” by Lawrence E. Tan- 
ner and Prof. William Wright, London: The 
Society of Antiquaries, 1935, 4to, pp.26 with 
6 plates, is in the Wigan Reference Libraary. 
Prof. Wright also made it the subject of the 
Cavendish Lecture of 1936, which was 
printed in full in the West London Medical 
Journal July 1938. An offprint of this 
titled “The Princes in the Tower: The 
Cavendish Lecture” by Prof. William 
Wright, 1936, 8vo, pp.12, is also in the Wigan 
Reference Library. There were excellent 
reports in the Times, Daily Telegraph, 
Sphere, Illustrated London News, and the 
Wigan Observer, and cuttings from these 
made into an 8vo pamphlet of 50 pages is 
also preserved in the ‘local collection’ in 
the Wigan Reference Library, Prof. Wright 
being a native of the town. All the publica- 
tions are autographed by him. A.J.H. 


Wigan. 


The late Mr. Aymer (not Aylmer) Vallance, 
F.S.A., was of the opinion that the results of 
the exhumation in 1933 of the bones of 
the alleged Princes were quite inconclusive. 
Your correspondents should, in fairness, 
have stated that whilst the age of the younger 
was computed as not over ten, that of the 
elder could not definitely be established. 
The naive suggestion that “ There was no 
other record or evidence of any kind to 
account for the bodies” appears as wishful 
thinking. There was in fact no record or 
evidence to account for the presence of the 
bodies where originally found; nor, in such 
a position, would one expect to find record 
or evidence. 
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The entries in the Great Chronicle of 
London and in the Domenico Mancini 
manuscript are merely on a par with the 
““much whyspering”’ among the people, in 
1914-1918 war, of the presence of Russian 
troops in England, and have historically as 


much value. R. H. D’ELsBovux. 


RASMUS AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
(cxcvi. 524, cxcevii. 20).—I have a note 

of three later instances of this name in North 
Wales. Erasmus Lloyd, widower, was buried 
at Llanfair-juxta-Harlech, Merionethshire, 5 
April 1805. Erasmus Lloyd, of the parish 
of Llandanwg, bachelor, and Anne Lloyd, 
spinster, were married at Llanfair-juxta- 
Harlech, 24 June 1808. Erasmus Lloyd, of 
Cwrt, in the parish of Llanbedr, perhaps 
identical with the last, died 6 Jan. 1835, aged 
49, and was buried in the graveyard of Capel 
Uchaf (Baptist), Harlech (M.I.). These per- 
sons were probably members of the family 
of Lloyd of Cwm Bychan. There is a legend, 
widespread in North Wales, that an Erasmus 
Lloyd of this family was harpist to King 
George III and died leaving a fortune of 
sixty thousand pounds, to which his relatives 
were never able to make a successful claim. 
Has any reader of Notes of Queries heard 


of this story? Davip G. WILLIAMSON. 


MENSEIR (cxevi. 548, cxcvii. 20).—The 
name Manasses was borne by several 

of the early Sires de Coligny from the 11th 

(and possibly earlier) to the 13th centuries. 


D.G. W. 


(CouRT OF HUSTING (cxcevi. 567).—In 

theory a Court of Husting is held each 
week unless the Monday be a dies non. 
Since 1885 business has been transacted at 
the following Courts. 


16 Nov. 1885 15 Jan. 1912 
15 Oct. 1888 4 May 1914 
6 Juiy 1896 3 June 1918 
11 Mar. 1901 14 Nov. 1921 
3 Dec. 1906 16 Nov. 1931 
1 June 1908 13 July 1942 
18 Oct. 1909 13 Nov. 1951 
14 Nov. 1910 


For the history and purpose of the modern 
court see The Corporation of London 
(O.U.P., 1950), pp. 81-5. 


P. E. Jones. 
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THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
NURSERY RHYMES, edited by Iona 
and Peter Opie (Clarendon Press, 30s. net). 

ONE of the rhymes in this collection is 

Buzz, quoth the blue fly. ‘It is,’ says 
the note, ‘the “something mysterious ” 
which the bats said in their sleep’ (in The 

Tailor of Gloucester). From some such 

timeless anonymous source many of these 

verses of irresistible mysteriousness have 
probably bubbled. Even to the silliest clings 

a sense of concealed meaning, important and 

remote, which would be of tremendous 

value if we could arrive at it. What does 

‘I had a little nut-tree’ mean? Why a 

silver nutmeg? Who was the king of Spain’s 

daughter? Was she Jeanne la Folle, a 

suggestion recorded in the note? And why 

does the Spanish royalty like silver so? 
The Queen of Spain, that woman of sin, 
Opened the door, 
and let in Dicky Dilver’s wife of silver, when 
no one else would have her. Questions like 
this have been asked often and, of course, 
have had answers: many nursery rhymes 
have been shown to refer to real events and 
people, many others have had antiquarian 
or symbolical importance attached to them; 
we read with delight the theory that ‘The 
cat and the fiddle’ is a corruption of 

Katherine la Fidéle (Katherine of Aragon). 

But the charm of the good nursery rhymes 

is that they retain their primitive mystery 

even when the outward problem is ex- 
plained : 

Flour of England, fruit of Spain, 

Met together in a shower of rain. 

We know all about this rhyme: it is a riddle, 

and the answer is a plum-pudding; it is also 

perhaps a lampoon on the meeting between 

Philip and Mary. But the declamatory 

verve of the first line is more than is wanted 

for either riddle or lampoon; there is some- 
thing more, a gratuity of eloquence and of 
the raw material of poetry. Many of the 
riddles have this excess; the answers are 
mundane things, an egg, or snow; but before 
the riddle is solved it is clothed with far more 
beauty and imagination than a mere wit- 

teaser seems to deserve, and hints at a 

further mystery : 


White bird featherless 
Flew from Paradise, 
Pitched on the castle wall ; 
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Along came Lord Landiess, 
Took it up handless, 

And rode away horseless to the King’s white hall. 
Can this be only a riddle? Is it not a 
fragment of some lost myth? On a less 
exalted plane, the suggestion of some 
remarkable mythological personage is con- 
tained in: 

Hoddy doddy, 

With a round black body, 

Three feet and a wooden hat. 

Whatever uncouth immortal lurks behind 
the face-value of this riddle is nameless; but 
there are names enough, some known to be 
of real people, like lazy Elsie Marly, whose 
busy life and sad death are recounted here, 
some unidentified and perhaps fictive, like 
the little priest of Felton, ‘the little warlike 
vicar of olden time.’ 

This is all to say that in this collection 
of 550 rhymes there is great wealth of de- 
light and interest. Speculation about the 
origin of rhymes has in the past been wild, 
and is here restrained and is mostly firmly 
based on ascertainable fact. Detailed sources 
and important variations are given for each 
rhyme. There is an index of first lines and 
the rhymes are arranged alphabetically 
according to the most prominent word; there 
are photographic reproductions of great 
charm from past collections. We are much 
endeared to the notes on discovering in that 
on Diddle diddle dumpling an account of 
the immortal meeting between Wordsworth 
and the Comptroller of Stamps, when Lamb 
sang this ditty and passionately demanded to 
examine the gentleman’s phrenological 
development. 


THE BACKGROUND TO MODERN 
FRENCH POETRY, ESSAYS AND 
INTERVIEWS, by P. Mansell Jones. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1951, 196 
pp., 18s.) 

Two thirds of this new book by Professor 

Mansell Jones consist of essays already 
published in the Modern Language Review 
and in French studies between 1944 and 

1948. The nine essays divide themselves 

automatically into three sections: firstly an 

assessment of certain external influences 
which affected French poetry from the days 
of Baudelaire onwards; secondly, in the 
words of the author, an attempt to trace the 

“emergence of the vers libre from a hinter- 

land of experiment and theory’; and lastly 

an account of a series of personal interviews 
with ten post-Symbolist poets. 
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The dangers of the intricate linking of 
author to author and school to school, the 
carefree listing of analogues and the ever- 
widening circular wave which travels out- 
wards from the original point of impact 
which is focal only in that the mind of the 
critic hastens away from it in all directions 
at equal speed—these dangers are well- 
known to Professor Mansell Jones. As he 
writes in his preface, ‘the effort to retro- 
gress towards the source remains largely 
gratuitous if the procedure is not inverted 
and pressed forward to appreciate the point 
at which source and influence are subsumed 
in the final synthesis.’ Thus forewarned and 
forearmed, he is able to write on Sweden- 
borg, Poe and Whitman while keeping his 
eyes firmly fixed on Baudelaire and 
Mallarmé. Of these assessments of in- 
fluence, perhaps the most interesting is that 
on Swedenborg which opens the volume, 
partly because it is not a reprinting of some- 
thing already published, partly because the 
views which it contains are intrinsically 
more novel. 

In the second part of his book, Professor 
Mansell Jones traces with admirable clarity 
the development of the vers libre from its 
several alleged sources, sketching in ‘the 
emergence of a mode and of a theory from 
the sequence of experiments and the conflict 
of ideas attendant upon the movement of 
liberation from traditional moulds and 
rules...’ These four chapters on ‘ From 
poetic prose to the prose-poem,’ *‘ The vers 
libéré, ‘ The first theory of the vers libre’ 
and ‘Whitman and the origins of the vers 
libre’ form, as it were, a first text-book on a 
subject which has not before been treated 
adequately in English. 

The volume ends with a bonne bouche 
which caused to water the mouths of all who 
read it in French Studies—the account of 
personal interviews which Professor Man- 
sell Jones had in 1913-14 with Adrian van 
Bever, René Ghil, Jean Royére, Francis 
Vielé-Griffin, Gustave Kahn, Jules Romains, 
Charles Vidrac, Fernand Gregh, Henri Guil- 
beaux and Emile Verhaeren. 


THE BLUE MONSTER, a fairy play by 
Carlo Gozzi, translated from ‘Il Mostro 
Turchino ’ by Edward J. Dent. (Cambridge 
University Press, xxii + 71 pp., 8s. 6d.) 
ROFESSOR DENT has recently given 

us certain of his views on the difficul- 
ties of translating from Italian into English 
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in a review of A. Obertello’s Madrigali 
italiani in Inghilterra contained in Italian 
Studies, Vol. VI, 1951. There he was con- 
cerned specifically with the translation of 
madrigal verse, and the preparation of sing- 
ing versions, with the particular problem of 
the feminine ending: ‘the bane of every 
English musical translator.’ . Now, in his 
translation of Carlo Gozzi’s I] Mostro Tur- 
chino, Professor Dent, already known as the 
translator of Goldoni’s I] servitore di due 
padroni, turns again from theory to practice. 

In preparing this first translation into 
English of any work by Gozzi, Professor 
Dent was clearly faced with a number of 
problems. These are best given in his own 
words: ‘ The characters are distinguished by 
three different levels of speech: Zelou, the 
King and Queen, Taér and Dardené always 
speak in verse, the others in prose. Panta- 
lone and Tartaglia have fully written parts, 
Pantalone always in Venetian dialect, Brig- 
hella and Smeraldina sometimes have written 
parts, and sometimes improvise. Truffaldino 
always improvises. In this English version 
all the parts have been written out, and 
dialect has been ignored as it is not repre- 
sentable in English.’ In their more exalted 
moments Zelot and Dardané speak in 
decasyllabic rhymed couplets, but, apart 
from an occasional couplet to close a scene 
or act, the remainder of the poetic sections 
are in decasyllabic blank verse. To all this 
must be added the fact that, anticipating am 
audience with many juvenile members, 
Professor Dent has shortened the play, 
notably reducing and modifying the role of 
Gulindi, the second wife of Fanfir. 

The general flavour of the finished trans- 
lation must clearly depend to a large degree 
upon the solutions which Professor Dent has 
to offer for these problems. Like Gozzi 
himself, he is writing for the theatre and not 
for the contemplative reader of literature. 
The result is an actable play with a ce 
moral purpose, built round a_ typi 
Arabian Nights theme of djinns and faithful 
lovers sorely tried, and written in a straight 
forward modern idiom with no false colour- 
ings of period and no translator’s English. 
From Gozzi’s original, many effects have 
been consciously and inevitably pruned 
away, including the fundamental imagery of 
King Fanfir ‘as the symbol of Venice 
decrepitude’ and of Pantalone as ‘G 
himself, upholding the traditions of Venice 
in her greatness.’ 
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